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Shown here is a suit of armor copied from one worn 
by Ferdinand | of Bohemia, during the holy wars of 


the 16th Century. On exhibit at Carnegie Museum. 


The Economy of 
Medieval Europe 


16th Century 


1526, when Ferdinand I succeeded 
his childless brother-in-law as king of 
Bohemia and Hungary, most of civi- 

lized Europe was organized as a feudal society. 
Wealth was divided into land holdings held generally by a lord or other ruler, 
who was bound in loyalty to the king. All people, animals and material wealth 
belonged to the owner of the land. 

However, within this feudal society many crafts and trades were practiced— 
including the manufacture of linen and wool, weaving, shipbuilding, glass and 
pottery making, fishing and sugar refining. 

Although there was little exchange of goods between the “serfs” other than 
by barter, trade between the feudal lords and between different duchies was 
flourishing. For such commerce, the gold “gulden” and silver “guldengroeschen” 
were used, as well as bills of exchange and letters of credit. 

As trade developed between the various feudal duchies, a standardized 
medium of exchange and standardized banking practices had become essential, 
for throughout history, such practices have followed the growth of commerce, 
becoming more highly devcloped as the economic needs of the country became 
more complex. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., closed on Thanksgiving 

1955 INTERNATIONAL: weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 P.M., 
Thanksgiving 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 

Tuesdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 

Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snack Bar 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., weekdays 
Dinner 4:30 to 7:00 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays 





CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m., reference services to 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
Library closed on Thanksgiving 


COVER IN THIS ISSUE 


The cover reproduces a detail from 
Dan Wingren’s The Thicket (1951), a 
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NOVEMBER CALENDAR 


1955 PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 


The fortieth INTERNATIONAL ExHIBITION OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY Paint1nG at the Institute, presenting 328 paintings 
from 23 countries, continues through December 18, made 
possible by The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust. 

Gallery hours are 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdays, 
and 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., Sundays and Thanksgiving. 

Clement Greenberg, free-lance art critic and associate 
editor of Commentary, will discuss the paintings in Lecture 
Hall at 8:30 p.m., Thursday, December 1. The public is 
invited. 


HOECHST PORCELAIN 


Nearly forty pieces of tableware and figurines manu- 
factured at Hoechst, Germany, near Mainz, in the eigh- 
teenth century are on exhibit in the Treasure Room. 
These are lent by Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Alberts. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


The new Hall of Decorative Arts, made possible by the 
Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation, offers a representative 
selection of different types of art objects—ivory, wood, 
metal—drawn from the many different collections pre- 
sented over the past sixty years to the Institute. 


NEW MURAL 

The latest addition to Dinosaur Hall is a colorful mural 
by Oremar von Fuehrer, showing ancient, tremendous- 
winged reptiles and associated creatures dating back 165 
million years. Actual fossils of the pterosaurs (or ptero- 
dactyls) are on display with the mural. 


DOLLS OF THE UN 

Representative dolls of the sixty countries in the United 
Nations are on display in the Museum-Library hallway. 
The dolls are lent by the Pittsburgh Doll Club and from 
the Museum collection. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 


Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great organ 
of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 

Dr. Bidwell has invited a number of local instrumen- 
talists to assist in these programs. Elmer Steuernagle will 
play the Tchaikovsky Pisano Concerto on November 6, with 
orchestral accompaniment on the organ. Allen Hood will 
play the Vivaldi Violin Concerto in G Minor on the 13th. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Mondays, 8:15 P.M., Mellon Auditorium, Mt. Lebanon 
Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 

Admission by membership card 

November 7, 8—Berautirut Biuze DanuBe 
(Two performances in Mellon Auditorium on November 7, 

at 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., in cooperation with Mt. Lebanon 

Civic League.) 

Curtis Nagel brings colored movies of life along the 
world’s most romantic river, with background music by 
great composers who knew and loved it well. Old World 
festivities, Vienna, a wedding at Fiirstenburg Palace 
will be shown. 

November 14, 15—1955 PirrssurGH INTERNATIONAL 
(One lecture each evening at 8:15 P.M.) 

Gordon Bailey Washburn, director of fine arts at the 
Institute, who organized the 1955 PirrspurGH INTERNA- 
TIONAL ExxiBiTION OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTING, will 
discuss this world-famed exhibit, illustrating his remarks 
with the paintings. Friends of members are welcome. 
November 21, 22—Sunsuine Howipay 

Robert Friars shows colored pictures from southern 
Florida through Cuba, Jamaica, and Haiti, giving the 
scenic splendor, the historic landmarks, native life, and 
resort centers of this delightful tropical area. 

November 28, 29— GERMANY IN THE SHADOW OF THE IRON 

Curtain 

Russell Wright brings a comprehensive study of West 
Germany today, where typical German energy and perse- 
verance are reconstructing a nation. 


WALKING TALKS 

An Institute staff member conducts a tour each Tues- 
day from 7:00 to 7:45 p.M., starting from the Art and 
Nature Shop. The public is invited to participate. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 

The Library will salute the week of November 13 to 
19 with special story hours, a puppet show, and an ex- 
hibit of new books for Christmas giving in the Boys and 
Girls Room. Theme for the week is ‘Read More Books.” 


SATURDAY NATURE CLUBS 

Children’s nature-study groups open November 5 at 
10:00 a.m., in the Museum. Junior Naturalists Club is 
open to all interested six- to sixteen-year-olds; Carnegie 
Nature Club is for public-school seventh graders selected 
by their teachers; Nature Club is for interested boys and 
girls, eighth grade through high school. 


FREE MOTION PICTURES 

Saturday afternoon moving pictures for boys and girls 
on nature, travel, health, with cartoons, resume on No- 
vember 5 at 2:50 o'clock in Lecture Hall. 
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HURRICANES, DROUGHTS, 
AND LITTLE BLACK TEETH 


Dr. Clark's article is an excellent example of the 
potential, practical value of so-called pure re- 
search. His hypothesis that Pittsburgh will have 
a monsoon-type climate some years hence is based 
upon extremely careful, but as yet incomplete, 
studies. No better investment in long-range plan- 
ning could be made by industries concerned with 
the implications of climatic change than bringing 
Dr. Clark back to Pittsburgh to extend his studies 
of Carnegie Museum's unmatched Oligocene fossil 
collections. 
—M. GranaM NETTING 
Director, Carnegie Museum 


oe Hazel Sweeps through West- 
ern Pennsylvania!’’ ‘“‘Hurricane Diane 
Devastates Eastern Pennsylvania!’ ‘‘Georgia 
and Alabama Declared a Drought-Disaster 
Area!’’ These are headlines that our fathers 
never saw. ; 

And if we read the back pages of our papers, 
where the undramatic progress of the world 
is reported, we find grimmer things than 
these. Fishing on the famous Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland has declined more than half, 
because the water has grown so warm that 
cod no longer live there. All over the Great 
Plains and the Middle West, springs are dry- 
ing up, small streams are ceasing to flow, 
whole cities endure water rationing. The 
great polar icecaps have melted back farther 
in the last forty years than they did in the 
three hundred years before. 

What does all this mean? In our wildly 
shifting human world, we have always taken 
comfort in the permanence of Nature. ‘“‘If 
winter comes, can spring be far behind?"’ 
Now we learn that in the future, if autumn 
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JOHN CLARK 


comes—there may not be any winter! The 
very climate in which we live is fluctuating, 
changing so fast that it is affecting you 
and me. 

Climate controls weather, and weather has 
a great control over all of us. Let a below-zero 
wave hit Pittsburgh, and what happens? 
Production in the great factories drops about 
10 per cent. Sales fall off in the big department 
stores. Millions of dollars are lost—because 
a large mass of cold air, responding to the 
laws of earth convection that we call climate, 
rolled southward a certain distance in a cer- 
tain time. 

Let a particular pattern of warm and cool, 
light and heavy air form over the United 
States, and hurricanes from the Caribbean are 
sucked inland. People die, homes are smashed, 
bridges are wrecked. Let the air pattern shift 
but slightly, and the hurricane passes harm- 
lessly out to sea. 

The pattern of climate is not accidental. 
Meteorologists and hydrodynamic physi- 
cists have studied the earth’s convection, the 
flow of warm and cool air, until they know 
much of its pattern and the reasons why 
climates are what they are. 

But now comes disturbing news—the basic 
pattern is changing fast. European scien- 
tists have learned that the poles are warming; 
the average annual temperature as far south 
as Pittsburgh is rising. Probably the rise is 
one degree every thirty or forty years. 
Doesn’t sound like much, does it? But when 
you remember that a rise of four degrees 
would bring palm trees to Pittsburgh, and a 
drop of eight degrees would probably bring 
glacial ice back to Erie, Pennsylvania, it 






































































sounds like a lot. Actually it means that bil- 
lions of calories more heat energy are ac- 
cumulating in northern latitudes each year 
than have been heretofore. We don’t know 
the cause of this, but we do know that it is 
happening. The slight alterations of the 
famous twenty-two-year sunspot cycle are 
only ripples on the surface of this major wave 
of warming. 

Being reasonable humans with an eye to 
the future, our reaction to this is: very well, 
the climate is changing. We know that we're 
on our way, but where are we going? What 
will Pittsburgh be like fifty years from now? 
Will Allegheny County farmers raise rice, or 
will horned toads and rattlesnakes roam up 
the sandy wastes of Bigelow Boulevard? Or 
may the whole thing reverse itself? May we 
find igloos in Schenley Park? Is there any 
way of predicting? 

Those of us who are studying this change 
are beginning to look back into the history 
of the earth. If we can learn about similar 
changes in the past, we should be able to pre- 
dict, from them, where the present change 
will lead us. By a combination of very com- 
plicated geochemical studies with plain 
horse sense, we are able to learn a good deal 
about the climate at any particular time from 
the rocks formed at that time. If, for instance, 
we find large fossil crocodiles in rocks sixty 
million years old in Wyoming, then Wyoming 
must have enjoyed at least semitropical cli- 
mates sixty million years ago. If most of the 
ash from Yellowstone Park volcanoes of 
fifteen million years ago is now found in 
rocks east of the Park, then the prevailing 
winds fifteen million years ago blew from the 
west, as they do today. 

These studies have taught us that most 
climates of earth history have been warm, 
without polar icecaps or cold winters such as 
we humans regard as normal. The present 
change is actually a rapid return toward 
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CLIFFORD MORROW 


This savage, tree-climbing dog was the terror of the small 
animals of his day. His bones—such as the lower jawbone 
from the Carnegie Museum collection—help us to date the 
rocks thirty million years ago, and so he helps us study 
Pittsburgh weather. 


normal, from the long-term viewpoint of 
earth history. The cooling that led eventually 
to the Ice Age started thirty million years ago. 
We are now seeing the climatic events of 
thirty million years ago run in reverse, like 
some supposedly humorous movie film. If we 
can learn the history of that climatic change 
of long ago, we can predict the future of the 
present change. 

It is fairly easy to interpret an ancient 
climate from the rocks formed beneath its 
sway. The difficult part is to date the rocks 
and the climate they represent. We must be 
sure that all our information, from as many 
localities as possible, represents conditions at 
exactly the same time, or our whole picture 
is spoiled. There is but one way to do this— 
collect fossils from each rock series that we 
study, and make sure they are the same. As 
older varieties of animals die out and newer 
ones evolve, their bones become a sort of 
animal calendar of time, amazingly accurate. 
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But making large collections of fossils takes 
time and money. 

Here is where the Carnegie Museum enters 
the picture. For many years, J. LeRoy Kay 
and others have been collecting specimens 
from every known rock formation of that 
critical period, thirty million years ago! The 
work is done, the collection made, so that 
the grimly practical work of telling whether 
Pittsburgh will have a water supply sixty 
years from now can go on. It sounds weird, 
but some little black teeth from Montana, 
and brown ones from South Dakota, are 
absolutely necessary if we are to know 
whether there will be summer rains in Pitts- 
burgh in the future—and, for that matter, 
in the interior of North America! 

The correlation of work by physicists, 
meteorologists, geologists, and paleon- 
tologists is not yet finished. We still dis- 
agree about details, but several basic facts 
about the climate of the past are well estab- 
lished. Since these will be the facts of Pitts- 
burgh’s climatic future about sixty years from 
now, they should be known. 

First, the warming will probably continue. 
Pittsburgh summers will be longer but not 
much hotter than now; autumn will merge 
into spring with almost no winter at all. A 


Dr. Clark, now a research associate in geology at 
Princeton University, worked from 1939 to 1948 in the 
Museum's section of vertebrate fossils, during which 
period he made many field trips to the west with 
J. LeRoy Kay. 

He has spent nearly six years in Asia, three of them in 
reconnaissance for the United States Army, and three in 
Pakistan and Sinkiang Province, China, under the Central 
Asiatic Research Foundation, which he organized and 
heads. A book on Central Asia is now in press. 

Dr. Clark was graduated from the University of Illinois 
in 1931 and received his doctorate in geology at Prince- 
ton University four years later. He has lectured at the 
Universities of Colorado, of Michigan, of Chicago, and 
at Texas Technological College, as well as in Pittsburgh. 
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few weeks of bright, warm days with clear, 
frosty nights, and winter will be over. 

Second, Pittsburgh will probably experi- 
ence a yearly summer flood and winter 
drought. Torrential rains may fall almost 
every day during the summer, followed by 
eight or nine months of dry, fine weather in 
winter and spring. The Allegheny and Mo- 
nongahela rivers may well have an annual 
summer rise of forty feet, from mere trickling 
brooks in April to booming floods in August. 

Forests will probably disappear except 
along the larger streams, and brush capable 
of withstanding the long droughts will re- 
place them. Allegheny County farming will 
change to specialized crops suited to the new 
climate—we may yet raise rice. 

Wells will go dry each spring. The fluctu- 
ating rivers will probably force us to build 
a great system of reservoirs, so that summer 
floodwaters may serve Pittsburgh industries 
during the dry winters. The pattern of life in 
western Pennsylvania will be altered by the 
changed climate. One thing is certain—we 
won't have to go to Florida for the winter! 

These studies are still going on, and much 
remains to be learned. But they all depend 
on the little black fossil teeth in the Car- 
negie Museum for the all-important dating of 
events. Probably no other of the Museum's 
activities will have such practical significance 
as this ‘‘collection of old bones.”’ Literally 
the whole pattern of future American agri- 
culture and industry will depend on what we 
learn with the help of those aged bones and 
teeth. 


POISON IVY 


UMMER and autumn aspects of this dreaded 
member of the cashew family, Rhus ra- 
dians, may be seen at the Museum. The ex- 
hibit, sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. 
Johnson, is the work of Hanne von Fuehrer. 
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A LABOR OF LOVE 


FTER three days of constant study and 
discussion, during which each juryman 
was maneuvering for position lest his favor- 
ites be neglected, the jury of award for the 
1955 INTERNATIONAL Cast its final votes. Of 
the two foreign visitors, the Italian painter 
Afro seemed best acquainted with American 
art. He could name the painters of many 
works as he walked about. 

The show had already been on the walls 
for several weeks to allow the numbering of 
the piciures for the catalogue. Taking white 
slips of paper, their first day, the jurors 
moved off to drop them before those pictures 
that were to be brought to the large gallery 
for comparison and group discussion. 
During the following two days, these 
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CROWN OF THORNS sy AtFrep MANEssIER (French) 
First Prize of $2,000 


GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 


paintings, together with subsequent choices, 
lay about against the walls of Gallery M, 
awaiting special favor or exile. Being in- 
sensible, these canvases suffered no pangs 
either of hope or despair, such as assailed my 
breast while I silently watched the proceed- 
ings. 

The final choice for first prize was between 
the Manessier and the Tamayo, inasmuch as 
Gromaire’s People at the Edge of a Wood and G. 
David Thompson’s choice, the Miro, had 
been outvoted earlier. At long last their de- 
cisions were all settled, and the prize winners 
were whisked away to be photographed in 
color for Time magazine. News releases that 
would soon inform the world of the agreed 
favorites were hastily prepared, while tele- 
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grams were being written to be sent to the 
artists who had won. 

First to be notified was Alfred Manessier of 
Paris, whose painting Crown of Thorns was 
honored with a first prize of $2,000. Recog- 
nition by an INTERNATIONAL jury is not new 
to Manessier, since he has received many 
awards including a Carnegie honorable men- 
tion in the 1952 exhibition for his beautiful 
Games in the Snow. Our jurymen agreed that 
here was a painting that showed its author to 
be “his own man.’’ Here, they said, is an 
artist who is not an imitator of Picasso or 
any other grand maitre, who is wholly indi- 
vidual and powerful. ‘‘When one looks at 








this picture,’’ said René Huyghe, “‘it is evi- 
dent that the painter expresses a definite feel- 
ing, a definite personality. Perhaps it is not 
your feeling, your personality, but you are 
obliged to recognize that here is a man creat- 
ing his art by his own means.’’ This indi- 
viduality on the part of the artist is to be 
felt throughout the array of prize winners. 

A strong vote was cast earlier in the day 
for a second Frenchman, Marcel Gromaire, 
INTERNATIONAL juror in 1950 and winner of 
Carnegie’s second prize in 1952. When he had 
been eliminated for first prize there was, of 
course, no other chance for him, since a Car- 
negie rule of long standing says that a prize 
winner of an earlier year may 
win no award on a level with, 
or lower than, the one previ- 
ously gained. Of Gromaire and 
Manessier, Mr. Huyghe said, 
‘*The Gromaire painting is 
made up of feeling and lucidity. 
In Gromaire I feel the strength 
of life but at the same time the 
feeling of humanity—in com- 


URN position, and discipline. This 
is also true of Manessier, who 
ces, is a mystic and very Catholic. 
M, There is something very strong 
in- here—like the strength of a 
ings volcano, but the volcano is 
my disciplined.”” 
eed- The second award of $1,000 
was given to another former 
veen INTERNATIONAL prize winner, 
h as Rufino Tamayo of Mexican 
1G. | heritage, for his Fruit Vendors, 
had a large, quiet, misty painting 
' de- depicting the people of his 
ners native country. Perry T. Rath- 
d in bone, an ardent supporter of 
that Fruit Vendors, which is owned 
reed . by the Albright Art Gallery of 
LIGHTNING IN THE VINEYARD sy Renato Breotti (Italian) * . 
tele- | Third Prize of $800 Buffalo, said this about the 














painting: “I judge pictures by what they do 
to me. Primarily speaking, it is a very per- 
sonal thing. As soon as I saw the Tamayo I 
thought it was a big picture conceived in big 
terms, beautifully executed, and with a mood 
that completely captivated me—brought me 
right into its presence. If a picture does that 
for you, you can't resist admiring it. I have 
always had great respect for Tamayo. I don’t 
believe I have ever been more moved by a 
Tamayo than by this one. It’s just as simple 
as that.”’ 

It was Afro, naturally enough, who spoke 
up most strongly for the Italians. The choice 
of Italian painters in the exhibition, he said, 
was excellent and most representative. Of 
them, his strongest enthusiasm was focused 
on Birolli of Milan and Scialoja of Rome. 
Afro puts great weight on an artist's close 
relationship with the natural world, how- 
ever abstract his image from it may be. In 
Lightning in the Vineyard, he could see the 
summer storm which had given Birolli that 
image of an electrical flash illuminating a 
vineyard for the space of a moment, in garish 
tones of green against violet shadows. Birolli, 
he felt, was one of Italy’s best talents, and I 
was quite ready to agree with him that the 
world would hear much more about this 
artist in the next few years, even though his 
name is hardly known in this country at the 
present time. 

Afro also thought that Toti Scialoja, 
another little-known Italian painter, would 
soon become better known. He is a friend of 
the young artist, who until now has been 
less noticed in the painting world than in the 
world of the theater. For the theater and 
ballet, he has designed sets and costumes that 
have given him a considerable reputation in 
France and Italy. His Girls Playing Tennis in 
the last INTERNATIONAL (now in the Buffalo 
Tennis and Squash Club) was in quite a dif- 
ferent style from that of The Hunt, which has 
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now received fifth prize. Since painting the 
latter picture, according to Afro, Scialoja’s 
style has again changed, as always, for the 
better. He has been finding his way toward 
the formulation of a language of his own. 

The Hunt represents his tentative return to 
a study of the early cubist work of France, a 
period of discipline for Scialoja, who empha- 
sizes the plastic volume of figures in swift 
movement, something as Marcel Duchamp 
once did with his Nude Descending a Staircase. 
This picture is actually one of a series of four 
depicting episodes in a hunt, and it represents 
the final combat with the animal. Both these 
Italian paintings, we may note, had at- 
tracted the admiring attention of the entire 
jury from the start, and it was not surprising, 
therefore, that they remained in the final 
selection for prizes. 

At one point the jury had removed some- 
thing like a hundred pictures from the walls 
and had them brought into Gallery M. This 
included Matta’s enormous painting entitled 
Intrarogation (mistakenly printed as Interroga- 
tion in the catalogue). Actually the picture 
does not look so large as it appeared in the 
painter's studio on the Boulevard Saint Ger- 
main in Paris. There it took all the space be- 
tween floor and ceiling, and one felt, on walk- 
ing into the room, that one was walking into 
the deep space of the picture itself. This was a 
strange experience, of course, as one seemed 
to be entering a dark dream world, lighted by 
colored flares and peopled by nameless shapes 
in the darkness. When I was inclined to bor- 
row a smaller picture, Matta remarked that 





The third postwar PirrssurGH INTERNATIONAL, which 
will continue at the Institute through December 18, was 
organized by Mr. Washburn, the director of fine arts. 
The jury of award for the exhibition, whose difficult task 
he discusses, included the artists Afro and Ben Shahn; 
G. David Thompson, industrialist and collector; René 
Huyghe, honorary curator of the Louvre; and Perry T. 
Rathbone, director, Museum of Fine Arts at Boston. 
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FRUIT VENDORS sy Rurrino Tamayo ( Mexican) 
Second Prize of $1,000 


he liked to paint on big canvases because they 
offered the possibility of providing images on 
the same scale as the natural world. ‘‘It is a 
physical sensation as well as a psychological 
one that I offer,’ he explained. The larger 
one was chosen. 

This Chilean painter has lived in many 
parts of the world, including New York, 
Rome, and Paris, where he now resides. 
Probably he will not be surprised to have 
received the fifth prize, since he is not unused 
to being admired and honored in diverse 
countries and on several continents. 

The jury made a special point of asking for 
as many honorable mentions as they were 
awarding cash prizes. Moreover, they took 
very little time to make up their minds about 
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them after having decided about the former. 
All were enthusiastic over the excellent pic- 
ture by the Dutch painter Corneille, of the 
School of Paris. So, too, they easily agreed on 
Marjorie Eklind’s Blackbird. They had found 
the latter early in their study of the exhibi- 
tion and been strongly impressed by it. At 
one time, in fact, it was nearly given one of 
the prizes. The Hultberg, a painting by 
another scarcely-known American, had also 
pleased them all from the beginning. The 
honorary curator of the Louvre, René Huyghe, 
was particularly impressed with the excel- 
lence of the young American painters in the 
exhibition. During his visit he never ceased 
to speak of his delight with the many talented 
young Americans about whom he had never 











heard, and whose works were entirely new 
to him. 

A fifth honorable mention did not go, 
however, to so unknown a hand. It was 
awarded to Zao Wou-Ki for his lovely paint- 
ing entitled Black Crowd. This picture by a 
Chinese artist, resident in Paris, suggests a 
wintry mist rising from a dark surface of a 
lake or sea. The mist, as it rises, breaks apart 
forming what seem to be Chinese characters 
which ascend with mysterious lightness to 
dissolve in the silvery air. Zao Wou-Ki's 
drawings, prints, and paintings have become 
well known in the last several years and have 
been bought by many Americans visiting 
in Paris. 

The last prize of which we now speak was 
one of the first awarded. This is the Alle- 
gheny County Garden Club prize. It was 
given to Kenzo Okada, a Japanese painter in 
New York, whose Soft Beams delighted all 
the members of the jury. They felt that there 
was no question of a choice when it came to 
the flower pictures in the exhibition, even 
though this picture is not obviously char- 
acterized by its garden motif. Nevertheless, 
as they noticed, the chief form in the canvas 
is a dwarf tree in a pot, and the whole feeling 
of the work is that of a sensitively ordered 
Japanese garden. 

It interested me to see how much attention 
the jury gave to the Orientals in the exhibi- 
tion. Certainly they have a fascination for us, 
particularly when they express themselves 
partly in the terms of our own western world 
and partly in that of their own ancient tra- 
ditions. Sugai was another Japanese that at- 
tracted them, as was also Tabuchi, both 
artists of the School of Paris. 

I wondered, as they looked at the pictures, 
whether even our French juror realized how 
many of the pictures in the 1955 PittssurGH 
INTERNATIONAL had been painted in Paris. 
Even he, I felt sure, was unaware of the rich- 


ness of the French capital as a center of inter- 
national art. It had provided 58 out of a total 
of 184 foreign pictures in the exhibition, 
representing the work of artists who had 
come to Paris from seventeen countries. 
When the jury had finished their delibera- 
tions and rendered their decision, they were 
as relaxed as schoolboys who have just 
finished a week of examinations. Afro ad- 
mitted that now he might sleep, since he 
hadn't done so for three nights. The strain 
of considering so large a number of paintings 
in terms of qualitative judgments had been 
greater than most people can conceive. This 
is perhaps because most of us cannot imagine 
how conscientious such a jury as this can be. 
For myself, I can only wonder once again at 
the generosity of such men in giving them- 
selves so wholeheartedly to their task, a task 
undertaken entirely without remuneration— 
and therefore quite literally a labor of love. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL 


LEMENT GREENBERG, associate editor of 

Commentary, will speak on the 1955 Pirtts- 
BURGH INTERNATIONAL ExHIBITION OF Con- 
TEMPORARY PAINTING at 8:30 p.M., Thursday, 
December 1, in Carnegie Lecture Hall, using 
colored slides to illustrate his remarks. His 
lecture will be open to the public. 

Mr. Greenberg, one of the country’s top 
art critics, is a contributor to The Nation, 
Partisan Review, and Horizon, the English 
publication. He studied art at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and the Art Students League, New 
York City. 

This will be in addition to the illustrated 
lectures by Gordon Bailey Washburn on the 
INTERNATIONAL, regularly scheduled for 
8:15 p.m., on Monday, November 14, in 
Mellon Auditorium, Mt. Lebanon, and Tues- 
day, November 15, in Carnegie Music Hall. 
These two talks are likewise open. 
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Arthur C. Twomey 
THE HALLS OF SCULPTURE AND DECORATIVE ARTS DURING THE FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY RECEPTION 


FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 1955 


a2 evening of October 13 brought more 
than sixteen hundred members of Car- 
negie Institute Society and their friends to the 
Institute for preview of the 1955 PirtssurGH 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY PAINTING, opening of the new Hall of 
Decorative Arts and Treasure Room, and a 
reception in Sculpture Hall. The many large 
canvases in brilliant color and bold design 
dominating the galleries evoked immediate 
response from the visitors, and the brilliantly 
lighted, spacious, marble-decorated rooms of 
the Institute provided, as always, a distin- 
guished setting. Flowers had been arranged 
by the Garden Club of Allegheny County and 
by Frank Curto, city horticulturist, and a 
string ensemble furnished music throughout 
the evening. 

Among the guests were a number of repre- 
sentatives of out-of-town museums and gal- 
leries. These included Hermann Warner Wil- 
liams, Jr., director of the Corcoran Gallery of 
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Art in Washington; two jurors, Perry T. 
Rathbone, director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts at Boston, and René Huyghe, honorary 
curator of the Louvre; Mrs. Katharine Kuh, 
of the Art Institute of Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard S. Davis, of the Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts; Robert H. Luck, of the Cincin- 
nati Art Museum; Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sayles 
Francis, of Cleveland Museum of Art; Doro- 
thy C. Miller and Jane Sabersky, of Museum 
of Modern Art, New York City; Colette 
Roberts, head of the Grand Central Modern 
Gallery, New York City; Mrs. Martha Jack- 
son, of the Martha Jackson Gallery, New 
York City; and Mrs. Eleanor Ward, of the 
Stable Gallery, New York City. 

A group came from Buffalo, including 
President and Mrs. Seymour H. Knox and Di- 
rector and Mrs. Gordon Mackintosh Smith, 
of the Albright Art Gallery; and former 
Pittsburgh artist, Virginia Cuthbert Elliott, 

(Turn to page 321) 








The Bow-legged Truck 


This unusual machine is called a straddle truck, because it 
literally stands over a load (up to 25 tons), hoists it, then rolls 
away. The truck can actually roll over a full-size automobile | 
without touching it. It uses many USS steel plates and bars. 
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BEDTIME IN THE TIMBERLANDS 


te countryman hears once again the 
voices of November as the thickets pre- 
pare for the bedtime of the year. With the 
passing of the flowers and leaves the summer 
bird song has faded out, and the hum and 
chirp of the insect hosts is silenced. There are 
lapses of such total silence in the somber 
November thickets that the ear fairly aches 
for some audible signal of life. But this bed- 
time silence is a relative thing, for the silver 
tinkle of the brook is in it, and the stir of the 
last leaf, shivering forsaken on its bough. 

These November voices are not cheerless. 
They sing the pleasures of melancholy. The 
solemn murmur of the breeze through the 
tall oaks on the far ridge, the sibilant whisper 
of the dead herbage, the clatter of dry pods or 
the fitful stir of fallen leaves—these voices 
speak a various language. “‘Hats off to the 
past,’’ they say, ‘‘and coats off to the future!”’ 
For even now, along the November byways, 
are readied the buds and cocoons and fertile 
seeds that assure the teeming glory of yet 
another springtide. 

The woods are full of unlipped voices, 
incited by the taunting winds into moans and 
shrieks and mocking laughter. When the 
wind dies down, the outdoorsman hears the 
cheery note of the chickadee and the little 
trumpet of his comrade, the nuthatch. The 
defiant crowing of a pheasant who has 
weathered the barrage of gunfire shares the 
distant echoes with the baying of a hound 
patrolling the remote hills. 

The countryman hears the still small 
voices of November as he stands alone in the 
sunlit glades. Some inner kinship admits him 
to the fellowship of the timberlands. He 
hears ‘‘aright the storm and lull, and all 
earth’s voices wonderful.’’ With head un- 


ee 
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JOHN H. DAY 


covered he watches the year advance and 
hears the Master speak in the rustling corn 
and the singing brook. 

The Thanksgiving holiday winds up the 
autumn. What is left of the fall season after 
the great bird has graced the table is like the 
turkey from which breast and legs have been 
carved. The leaves are off the trees, except 
here or there on a beech or an oak. There is 
nothing left on the boughs, which have been 
rifled daily by the gusty, thieving winds, ex- 
cept a few empty birds’ nests. 

In late November, Nature seems a bank- 
rupt. Weeds have been so whipped by the 
rain and the winds that now they are broken 
and fallen into adversity, like decayed 
gentility. The thickets are ruins, and the bot- 
tomlands by the creekside are a tangled mass 
of defunct goldenrod and teazel and ironweed. 

A real November rain is a drenching thing. 
Its job is to wet down the brown leaf mulch 
on the forest floor and the broken weed 
growth in the fields and fencerows; to wet it 
down into a sodden, decaying mass as the 
first step on its return to the soil from which 
it sprang. Sometime during the month this 
soaking rain always moves in for a two- or 
three-day stand, to complete the final task in 
preparing the countryside for the dark days 
of winter just ahead. 

Now comes bedtime for the wild folk of the 
wayside trails. Down along the meadows the 
toads and frogs and crayfish have burrowed 
into the mud. What few fish the army of 
anglers has somehow overlooked are seeking 
out the deeper holes, where they will lie in 
chill lethargy until another April. Snakes 
and lizards and turtles have gone underground. 

Horses and cattle and dogs and cats and 
other haired animals have acquired thicker 














CRANBERRIES ARE SEEN IN THIS PENNSYLVANIA BOG GROUP AT THE MUSEUM 


coats, and the birds who will stay with us 
through the winter have thicker feathers. 
The countryman notes the winter nests of 
leaves built high in the trees by squirrels, 
who will lie warm and snug in these airy 
castles when Boreas drives icy javelins through 
the timberland. 

The countryman pulls off a piece of the 
loose bark from a log lying in the pathway. 
Revealed are grubs rolled into chilly balls, 
tiny snails with their doors sealed against the 
cold, and beetle eggs awaiting the warming 
sun of another springtime. Hidden in a neat 
hollow is the bedroom and storeroom of a 
white-footed mouse, filled with cherry stones 
and sundry weed seeds. 

Most of the insects have closed up shop. 
Crickets have stopped singing, and the last of 
the cabbage and mourning-cloak butterflies 
have found shelter under bark and leaves. 
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They haven't stored any food, but they can 
stand freezing weather and live through it as 
can few other animals. The moth caterpillars 
have wrapped themselves up in their cocoons 
as chrysalids, and hung them on twigs or 
buried them in the soil. 

For some weeks our screens have been 
crowded by ‘“‘lady bugs’’ seeking a warm 
hideaway. As I cleaned one of the cellar 
windows I poked into a cluster of more than 
fifty of these little red beetles, snugly packed 
into a small break in the frame. 

The annual fall spider invasion is also 
under way. No matter how completely the 
country place is screened, these eight-legged 
creatures will find their way indoors. For a 
few weeks we will be coming across them in 
various types and sizes. I notice that a few 
wasps have moved into the storage shed, but 
the first really cold days will finish them off. 
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During this November ‘“‘twilight’’ the 
countryside stretches and yawns and battens 
down all hatches for the long night ahead. 
Tiny cork dams seal off every leaf scar. Pro- 
visions are stored away in every root and 
leaf. Buds that will furnish the beginning of 
next season's growth are protected by heavy 
overcoats in the form of bud scales. 

Oftentimes, as in the hickory, these scales 
have a coat of resin or gum on the outside to 
make them waterproof. Some, like those of 
the pawpaw, are even fur-covered, with a 
coating of soft black hairs. If these protec- 
tive scales were not present, the tender shoots 
within them would be seared and withered 
by the first frost as quickly as though touched 
with a red-hot iron. 

The giant, gray town of the white-faced 
hornets is conspicuous now on the thorn 
bush down in the far corner of the abandoned 
old field, at one time a pasture. Within it are 
the husks of its once roaringly busy inhabi- 
tants. But it is very quiet and only a few of 
the husks remain. The others are scattered the 
field over, and on them the shrubs drop red 
fruits and autumn leaves in memoriam. 

The bumblebees, the yellow jackets, and 
many another variety of fairy-winged wild 
bee are with the hornets. Their summer, like 
ours, is gone, and they with it, though a few 
of the young queen mothers are safely tucked 
away in warm crevices, until May wakes 
them for the peopling of the place once more. 


Mr. Day has been a nature hobbyist since he was big 
enough to walk the woods. A graduate of Washington 
and Jefferson College, he was a newswriter for the Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, newspapers for some years and in 
1944 started a nature column, which now appears in many 
daily papers through the northeastern United States. He 
also does free-lance magazine work and is studying for 
his master’s degree in English at the University of Pitts- 
burgh with an eye toward college teaching when he 
retires from his position as purchasing agent at Woodville 
State Hospital, which he has held the past fourteen years. 


An orange-hipped honeybee zoomed ner- 
vously about our lawns the other day, seek- 
ing out the few straggling dandelions that 
had set pale blossoms to mimic the late No- 
vember sun. She was irritable and plainly in 
a hurry as she worked impatiently over the 
last lean pickings of the year. Her pollen 
bags were crammed full of bright orange 
pollen, apparently from those same flowers, 
and she looked like a miniature cowboy 
swaggering around in fiery orange chaps. I 
watched her work over the lawns and then 
take off in the direction of the hive wintering 
under our cranberry bush. 

The little brown bats, which held carnival 
in the twilit summer hours, have sought out 
favored caves or attics or hollow trees, where 
they will hang head downward through 
the cold months. They will remain motionless 
for weeks on end, and perhaps those in the 
more exposed places will be frozen solid. Yet 
in due time their blood will flow freely once 
again. 

Winter brings hard times to the flesh-eaters 
—the mink, fox, skunk, and possum. They 
need a constant food supply to provide the 
necessary animal heat to keep them going. 
Hunger makes them bolder now than in the 
summer, and they give much thought to out- 
witting the farmer, with tasty eggs or a fat 
pullet as an occasional prize. 

The gloomy poet found these ‘‘melancholy 
days’’ of November full of “‘wailing winds, 
and naked woods, and meadows brown and 
sere.’’ The countryman doesn’t go along with 
this doleful business at all. He'll play out 
the hand that’s dealt him, and find convivial, 
high-hearted companionship in the breezy 
fellowship of the November woods. 

And he’ll also find, in the skunk cabbage 
spears already through the loam, and the 
tight-wrapped buds on every branch, eternal 
promise of the coming life so abundant that 
no November and its portents need be feared. 








Dairymen of Switzerland and the 
Rhineland, we are told, once 
stamped their products with reli- 
gious symbols—crosses, lilies, lambs, stars—to ward off evil spirits. 
Although Christians, they still half-believed in magic. Much time and 
talent were given to carving the intricate wooden molds used to imprint 
their butter and cheese. 





In America, the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch continued the 
practice. This handsome Lell- 
shaped butter mold with its 
stylized tulips is a sample 
of their artistry. Whether its 
owner believed it would 
work a charm, we don’t know; 
but certainly shaping the 
freshly churned, golden butter 
into a uniform cake and 
stamping it with such a design 
made it picture-pretty. 


What butter the farmwife 
did not use in her own kitchen, 
she marketed in nearby towns. 
Her butterprint, designed es- 
pecially for her by husband or an itinerant carver, served a second purpose. 
It became her trademark, her customer's means of identifying quality. “Look 
for the tulips in the woven basket, the star in the circle of roses or the bird 
with the crooked beak. That's good butter!”, were the words passed from 
kitchen to kitchen. 





National Gailery of Art, Index of Amerizan Design 


Butter molds are collectors’ items now, but a trademark that 
still serves as a guide to quality food products is the famous 
“57”. You know it’s good because it’s Heinz. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 7 
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THE PASSION FOR HOECHST 


HE town of Hoechst lies on the Main 

River six miles northwest of Frankfurt, 
Germany. It has the ruins of a schloss, a 
kirche founded in Carlovingian times, and a 
few half-timbered houses of the Middle Ages. 
Here, in 1622, during the Thirty Years’ War, 
Tilly defeated Christian of Brunswick. An in- 
dustrial center of 51,452 persons, Hoechst is 
the seat of the I. G. Farben dye industry, and 
has all the old-world charm of Wilmerding, 
Pennsylvania. 

It was to Hoechst, where he had been 
posted by the American Army, that I went 
to join my husband in September 1946. The 
autumn was cold and damp, with mists from 
the Main mingling with fumes from the dye 
works, and there was little to do in our Euro- 
pean version of Wilmerding after we had 
looked at the castle, the church, and the 
medieval town wall. There was reputed to 
be a small museum in the Rathaus, however, 
and we visited it one cold Saturday morning, 
a clerk in woolen mittens unlocking doors 
before us with immense iron keys. We were 
much taken with the museum’s examples of 
the porcelain manufactured in Hoechst in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. 

Everything German was disorganized in 
those days. There were no libraries to study 





Mrs. Alberts, who married a former editor of the 
Bulletin-Index while she was studying at the University 
of Pittsburgh, joined him abroad after the War, where 
he was editing the I & E Bulletin for the Army. They 
drove a great deal in Germany, France, and Italy—al- 
though they had to carry extra gasoline and food along 
with them—and enjoyed visiting the great cathedrals and 
galleries, as well as antique shops. Mr. Alberts now is 
an account executive with Ketchum MacLeod & Grove 
Inc. The exhibit at the Institute includes about forty 
pieces from their collection of Hoechst porcelain. 





ZITA D. ALBERTS 


in and no authorities to consult. So we sent 
to America for books on Hoechster Porzellan. 
Very fortunately we were able to get a copy 
of the famous 300-page folio catalogue of the 
Hoechst exhibition that was held in Mainz 
in 1929—a shining example of German schol- 
arship. 

We knew a few Germans by that time, and 
to them we confided a hope of finding a few 
pieces of Hoechst to take back with us as a 
souvenir of the town. With well-bred smiles 
they told us that collecting Hoechst was a 
sport for specialists, not amateurs, and very 
expensive. Where, we asked, might we find 
Herr Adolf Beckhardt, who had owned so 
many of the finest pieces in the 1929 exhi- 
bition? Alas, his house and department store 
had been confiscated by the Nazis, and he had 
disappeared. 

We were not easily discouraged. What be- 
gan as an idle search for a souvenir became, 
in fact, a serious pursuit that has added much 
pleasure to our lives. On every trip through 
France, after we had made obeisance to the 
local cathedral, we entered the antique shop 
that lurks in its shadow and asked in our 
Pittsburgh accent, ‘*Avez-vous d’ Hoechst?” 

In Paris, that happy hunting ground of 
collectors of anything, our first dealer pulled 
four plates out of a hideaway in a drawer 
and said, “I have been saving them for some- 
one who really loves Hoechst.’’ It was our 
last day in Paris and our money was nearly 
gone, so we bought only one of them. Ten 
months later we commissioned an American 
friend who was visiting Paris to go to 55 Rue 
des Saints-Péres to see if he could get the 
other three. M. Candiani-Morel remembered 
us by name. He said, ‘‘Yes, I have them. I 
knew they would come back for them.”’ 





It was at this same shop on a later visit 
that we bought the little girl with the black 
muff in the present exhibit at the Institute. 
We had started driving to Germany, but at 
the last moment backtracked ten miles 
through five-o’clock Paris traffic to get her— 
it was my husband who insisted on it. 

It was amazing how quickly love sharpened 
the eye. Soon we were going like homing 
pigeons to the half-buried plate in the back 
room, when the dealer denied he had any 
German porcelain. From the sidewalk I 
spotted the red cup and saucer you may see in 
the exhibit. It was stacked behind ugly 
chocolate and souvenir cups in a Montmartre 
junk-shop window. An English dealer who 
entered just as it was being wrapped asked 
if we cared to sell it to him. He then asked 
with raised eyebrows, ‘‘Do you know what 
you have bought?’ It was a pleasure to tell 
him we knew very well what we had bought. 

The kindness and interest of the dealers and 
museum people, including even the canny and 
reserved French, never failed to surprise us. 
One day in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs we 
ran across an English-speaking young as- 
sistant arranging the endless and beautiful 
collection of Sévres. We asked her if there 
were any Hoechst. She sped off and returned 
with an elderly, austere, goateed gentleman 
who exactly fitted a Hollywood conception 
of a museum curator. To him she said simply, 
‘“These people have the passion for Hoechst.”’ 
He was so remote and so learned that we 
scarcely existed for him, but he trotted off 
through miles of corridors, unlocking doors 
as we went, ending in a cellar three floors 
below, probably under the Seine. There we 
pried open a crate just returned from safe- 
keeping and admired the Louvre’s three little 
figures. 

On one occasion a dealer in a shop on the 
Quai Voltaire regretted that he had no 
Hoechst. He specialized in paintings and 
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furniture, and he showed us through four } 


floors of frightfully expensive paintings and 
Louis furniture, ending up at the family 
lunch table where a feast had been spread to 
celebrate the first postwar reunion with a 
brother from the provinces. When we left, 
hours later, he unlocked a cabinet and gave 


me an cighteenth-century Chinese teapot, | 
with a little speech of gratitude for the 


Marshall Plan, which had been signed into 
law that very day. 

We docked in New York on June 7, 1948, 
and the following morning we were waiting 
at the doors for the Metropolitan Museum to 
open. We hoped to find a piece or two of 
Hoechst and found what must be one of the 
finest and most extensive collections in the 
world today—the priceless pieces bequeathed 
to the Metropolitan by R. Thornton Wilson 
in memory of his wife. When we later ex- 
amined that collection piece by piece under 
the guidance of the donor, we saw for the 
first time that German porcelain in its best 
examples is true sculpture rather than an 
agreeable minor art. 

On leaving the Metropolitan that first day 
we began our American search for Hoechst. 
From shop to shop we went with our stock 
question, until finally a dealer referred us to 
the Art Exchange on Third Avenue. There 
we found none other than the world’s au- 
thority on the subject—Adolf Beckhardt, 
formerly of Frankfurt, now a dealer in fine 
porcelains in Manhattan. Friends and rela- 
tives had achieved the impossible and saved 
him from a death camp after six weeks’ in- 
ternment. He had salvaged his porcelain col- 
lection and had sold much of it—part to 
R. Thornton Wilson, part to Irwin Untermyer. 
Thus he had raised the capital to found a 
flourishing business and to support his wife 
and two children. (His son was wounded 
fighting as an American infantryman in Italy.) 

As soon as it was possible, we took the 
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HOECHST COFFEEPOT, c. 1775; PLATE 


pieces we had collected in Europe to New 
York for Mr. Beckhardt to examine. It was 
an emotional moment when we unpacked the 
box. Mr. Beckhardt sighed and said, ‘‘Let 
me sit down for a moment. It always excites 
me to look at Hoechst.’’ He confirmed our 
fears that several of the pieces—since dis- 
posed of—were fakes, and showed us why. 
It was a proud moment when he told us that 
the figure of the girl holding the basket of 
toys, by the great modeler Johann Peter 
Melchior, was one he had never seen before 
and does not appear in any known catalogue 
or collection. 

Most of the pieces in this small collection 
now being shown in the Treasure Room have 
been bought from Mr. Beckhardt, a few of 
them from his own private collection of pre- 
war times. Not the smallest pleasure of such 
collecting as we have done has been the 
tutelage and advice of this expert's expert. 

We have learned, however, that there are 


IN PAINTED MULTICOLOR DECOR, c. 1770. 





regrets as well as pleasures involved in col- 
lecting porcelain. The regrets are for the 
Pieces we saw and wanted and did not buy. 
We think often of an elderly French dealer on 
the Boulevard Raspail who gave us advice 
that was good, however hard to follow. We 
had bought a cup and saucer from the as- 
sistant, and the owner emerged through the 
curtains to view the strange Americans who 
bought something other than Meissen. (‘*All 
Americans buy Meissen.’”)) We came back the 
next day to look at the pieces of Hoechst he 
had assembled for us. We bought the big bowl 
and another cup and saucer, but regretfully 
refused a major group of oriental figures be- 
cause it was so expensive. He said to us then: 
‘*Mes enfants, let an old man tell you this. 
If you love a rare porcelain, buy it where you 
find it, even if you have to eat dry bread. 
You will never have the second chance, and 
you will regret it the rest of your lives.”’ 
He was quite right. 


A PITTSBURGH COLLECTION OF 


HOECHST PORCELAIN 


Ms a collector or student will agree 
that, among eighteenth-century Euro- 
pean porcelains, the ware made at Hoechst 
may be regarded as an epicure’s delight. 
While the consummately perfect porcelains 
produced at Meissen in Saxony or at Sévres 
near Paris never cease to compel the utmost 
admiration, Hoechst porcelain—or Hoechst, 
for short—calls for something else. Hoechst 
groups or figurines in their fresh yet tender 
colors, shimmering softly as it were under- 
neath a fine and almost atmospheric film, 
exert an effect that may be described as an 
invitation for caress. 

The Department of Fine Arts considers it- 
self very fortunate to exhibit in the Treasure 
Room of its Hall of the Decorative Arts the 
distinguished collection of this justly re- 
nowned ware formed by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Carman Alberts. Especially so, as it includes 
not only a number of delightful sculptural 
pieces, but also excellent examples of Hoechst 
tableware, the latter not often seen and 
rarely reproduced in the current literature on 
the subject. 

May I present, before dwelling more in de- 
tail on this collection, a few dates and data: 
the manufactory of Hoechst-on-the-Main, 
near Mainz, was founded in 1746 and at first 
produced faience. Four years later Johann 
Benckgraff, aided by J. J. Ringler, introduced 
the making of porcelain. A subsidy was 
granted in 1765 by the Elector of Mainz, 
Prince-Bishop Emmerich Joseph, and in 1778 
the manufactory was taken over by his suc- 
cessor, Friedrich Carl Joseph. Because of con- 
tinued financial difficulties, operations ceased 
in 1798. The mark of Hoechst is a wheel 


an eighteenth-century predilection for dif- 
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taken from the coat of arms of the city of 
Mainz. W. B. Honey, of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, (German Porcelain, 1947) pre- 
sents the following chronology of this mark: 
in red or other color from about 1750 to 1762; 
in blue from about 1762 to 1796; in between, 
from about 1765 to 1774, the blue wheel 
occurs topped by the Elector’s hat. 

To a great extent Hoechst’s fame is asso- 
ciated with that of the celebrated Johann 
Peter Melchior, sculptor, modeler, and au- 
thor, who, having joined the factory in 1765, 
was its master modeler from 1767 to 1778. 
Amid an amiable gathering of representations 
of children we may delight in Melchior’s 
creativeness, as exemplified by an engaging 
figure of a little girl holding a pitcher and 
the infant Hercules strangling one of the 
snakes sent by the wrathful goddess Hera to 
destroy him. The figure of a girl displaying 
a doll, fan, rattle, and flowers is of great 
rarity, inasmuch as it has been attributed toa 
lost model by the artist. 

The case at the left of the central one dis- 
plays several cups and saucers and a sugar 
bowl decorated with multicolor flowers on a 
white ground, dating from about 1755 to 
1770 or later. Here is a mode of decoration | 
that occurs on Meissen porcelain after 1740. 
In it we meet with the ancestors of a char- 
acteristic pattern that was continued in the 
nineteenth century and is still imitated to the 
present day. Despite the familiarity resulting 
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HOECHST, 1770-85; FIGURINE AT LEFT PROBABLY AFTER A LOST MODEL BY J. P. .MELCHIOR. 


from long acquaintance, it never fails to en- 
gage the eye. In contrast to the stately and at 
times rigid flower compositions appearing in 
various media in the seventeenth century, the 
flowers as seen here, whether single or in 
bouquets, seem to be casually strewn over the 
surface. Very aptly they are called in German 
streublumen. 

Gracefully and informally as they seem to 
present themselves, yet they are imbued with 
the sophistication of the sophisticated cen- 
tury in which they were born. Shown from 
various angles, ranging from profile to full 
face, from underneath to bird's-eye view, the 
flowers forming larger bouquets are generally 
placed off center. From an apparently arbi- 
trary vantage point, forms and lines—curved, 
bent, twisted, or diagonally disposed—seem 
to extend into and animate the entire surface 
beyond the contours within which they are 
painted. Elsewhere on the ground, smaller 
bouquets or single flowers respond rhyth- 
mically to the main theme, and thus there is 
created a world alive with reciprocal and 
harmonious movement. Indeed, we may here 


see working the same principles of line and 
rhythm that govern the composition of wall 
panels and ceilings of coeval rococo rooms, 
although in decoration of such large areas 
the principles are applied to mythological or 
allegorical scenes enlivened in spots by play- 
ful cupids and other genii. 

Distinct from the streublumen—known too 
as deutsche blumen or ‘‘German flowers’’— 
are the ‘‘Indian flowers’’ or indianische blumen. 
Indianisch, as may be guessed, refers to the 
Indies, implying in this case the Far East, 
or specifically, China and Japan. Stylistically 
they represent an earlier type of flower décor. 
In this connection, Far Eastern influence, 
plus a tendency toward two-dimensional 
flatness in the execution of the design, can be 
observed in an attractive teapot where gold 
has been employed along with other colors. 

Of considerable beauty are a number of 
specimens in a monochromatic décor. The 
rich and faultless purple—an end in itself— 
of the ornamental embellishment aids to 
intensify the gleaming whiteness’ against 
which it projects itself. These pieces reflect 





an eighteenth-century predilection for dif- 
ferent genres executed in the varying tonali- 
ties of a single color known as paintings en 
camaieu. A lovely small tea caddy, circa 1765, 
in this group, with a slightly curving front 
wall on which are depicted ancient ruins 
within a cartouche, has become, and justly 
so, the object of special admiration by our 
visitors. 

Ruins exert a peculiar fascination, and the 
eighteenth century, turning its eyes with re- 
newed interest toward classical antiquity, 
succumbed to their charm and evocative 
power. Best known, perhaps, in this connec- 
tion are the canvases by Giovanni Paolo 
Pannini and the French painter Hubert- 
Robert. And who would not recall the grand 
etchings by Giovanni Battista Piranesi? 
Prints of Roman buildings, not to speak of 
illustrated books, circulating widely, found 
their way not only into the cabinets of the 
dilettanti, but were also eagerly absorbed by 
artists and artisans dedicated to the various 
métiers. Attesting to this vogue are the 
Hoechst plates, bowls, and other useful ware 
in the Alberts collection with their small 
paintings of ruins of classical antiquity. 
These, however, are not the only outdoor 
subject matter. Represented, too, are poly- 
chrome, peopled, land- and waterscapes, 
huts with thatched roofs, a castle with small 
houses nestling in the encircling walls—all 
rendered in a blend of the picturesque and 
idyllic remoteness. 

There could be raised the criticism that 
such small pictures are buta reduction in size 
of larger ones, and that as such they are not 
inventive in their own right. Such an argu- 
ment, quite a legitimate one, would find, for 
instance, corroboration in rural scenes of 
buildings alongside a winding road, whose 
origin can easily be traced to seventeenth- 
century Dutch landscape painting. Yet, it 
should be observed that all the vistas on this 


porcelain differ considerably from their pro- 
totypes. The color scheme, although funda- 
mentally a realistic one, has been sufficiently 
tempered as to remove all these renderings of 
nature from immediate reality. The design, 
especially in treatment of the contours, ac- 
commodates itself appropriately and without 
pretense to the decorative requirements of 
shape and medium. The same, however, can- 
not be said of the meticulously painted and 
rather factual views appearing on the vases 
and other ware that appeared all over Europe 
from the Empire period onward, when, as it 
seems, a literal transference from an oil or a 
watercolor has taken place. 

The Hoechst ware so far mentioned is in 
the style of the rococo, culminating under 
Louis XV and his contemporaries, and super- 
seded by the period of neo-classicism. A hand- 
some urn affords an excellent example of 
transition from the old to the new style, the 
shape being purely classical, whereas the 
capricious, painted borders prove that the 
older style had not yet surrendered entirely. 
Neo-classic both in shape and decoration, 
however, is a small tureen with a symmetri- 
cally disposed garland motif. So, too, is a cup 
which, unlike its predecessors, shows a 
strictly cylindrical and not a curved body. 

Deserving special attention is a bouillon 
cup in a deep-welled saucer. On the cup is 
depicted a woman holding a child, mounted 
on a steed and followed by a man with a 
musket carrying dead game. I wish to identify 
this exquisitely painted scene with an en- 
graving titled Vanguard from the so-called 
Gipsy series (1623-25) by Jacques Callot. 
Like other Northern artists, he too felt the 
call of Italy. To be sure, he felt it at a rather 
early age, for, when only twelve, Callot es- 
caped from home to join a gipsy caravan. Thus 
his etching and, indirectly, this probably 
unique Hoechst cup, may represent an auto- 
biographical document of that great artist. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE AND PENNSYLVANIA 


MONG the many special attractions of 

Paris the past several months, drawing 
large crowds of French as well as tourists, has 
been an extensive exhibit at the Chateau de 
Versailles entitled MariE-ANTOINETTE— 
ARCHIDUCHESSE, DAUPHINE, ET REINE, mark- 
ing the bicentenary of that unfortunate 
Queen. Here were assembled about a thou- 
sand items lent by the few remaining royal 
families, by princes, nobles, and courtiers’ 
descendants, as well as by palaces, museums, 
and private collections. The exhibition closed 
November 2, the anniversary of her birth. 

There were portraits on display, according 
to a report in The New Yorker, dating from the 
time of Marie Antoinette’s arrival in France 
from Austria, painted by French court artists, 
featuring the blue eyes and fresh coloring of 
the pleasure-seeking, vivacious archduchess 
whose character was to ripen in the fires of 
affliction. The better-known later portrait by 
Mme. Vigée-Lebrun, emphasizing her heavy, 
obstinate Austrian jaw, contrasted with 
these. David's sketch was also in the exhibit, 
showing the Queen in the tumbril on the 
way to the guillotine two weeks before her 
thirty-eighth birthday, according to the date 
accepted by some historians. 

Two unroyal portraits were included, one 
of the royal dressmaker, and the other of the 
writer Beaumarchais. Near the latter was dis- 
played Her Majesty's copy of Le Mariage de 
Figaro, which she had attendants read aloud 
at the very time it was fomenting uprisings. 

Among letters in the exhibition was one 
from her mother, Empress Maria Theresa, 
scolding the Queen for dangerously silly con- 
duct, ‘‘more like that of the Du Barry than 
the behavior proper to a young archduchess.”’ 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE sy Jean FRANCOIS JANINET 
From an engraving in colors at the British Museum 


In this connection, although not in the exhi- 
bition, might be mentioned the publication 
in 1875, by Arneth and Geffoy, in Paris, of the 
secret correspondence between Marie Antoi- 
nette and the Count de Mercy-Argenteau, 
along with the letters of Maria Theresa and 
Marie Antoinette. This, printed from the 
originals at Vienna, provided for scholars and 
others a vast array of evidence on the closing 
phase of the Ancien Régime. Included with 
these was the voluminous correspondence be- 
tween the Empress and de Mercy-Argenteau, 
the Austrian ambassador to Paris from 1766, 
of which Marie Antoinette knew nothing. 
The Ambassador, who enjoyed the confidence 
of his sovereign as well as of the Queen, and 





whom the latter regarded as fondly as a 
father, revealed incidents of the early court 
life to the Empress, which she often used to 
caution and reprove her daughter. 

To return to Paris this summer—the exhi- 
bition included a Sévres bol-sein modeled from 
her bosom when she was Queen, from which 
cup guests drank milk while she played 
dairymaid at the Petit Trianon. There was a 
copy in crystal of the famous collier de la 
reine, the mysterious diamond necklace that 
involved the Queen in a public scandal. 
Twenty-two of the original huge white 
diamonds, now in a simple setting, were lent 
by their present owner, the Duchess of 
Sutherland. 

Other items were the silver-fitted traveling 
case for the attempted flight to Varennes; a 
mourning-mauve silk waistcoat, embroidered 
in pale flowers by the Queen for the little 
Dauphin during her days as prisoner in the 
Temple; the wooden spoon provided for her 
meals in prison; and a black silk stocking 
worn by the Queen to her execution, ex- 
humed, with her remains, in 1815. 

Revealing as it did the many facets of her 
personality, her family, her follies and trag- 
edy, the exhibition—as interesting exhibi- 
tions frequently do—stirred up in the Paris 
press a number of controversial articles evalu- 
ating the influence of Marie Antoinette on the 
troubled Fourth Republic. These mainly 
arose from Nancy Mitford's article in the 
London Sunday Times, which said: *‘To me, 
Marie Antoinette is one of the most irritating 
characters in history. She was frivolous with- 
out being funny, extravagant without being 
elegant; her stupidity was monumental.” 
The article added, though, *‘When all hope 
was gone, she became an exemplary figure.”’ 
To this came an outpouring of replies of in- 
dignant viscounts, elderly royalists, and ob- 
viously unreconstructed Vichyites, oddly de- 
ploring “‘the fate of our dear Queen."’ Her 


Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, who spent twelve 


defenders quoted the remark she is said to 
have made when she accidentally stepped on 
the foot of her executioner: ‘Monsieur, je vous 
demande excuse. Je ne l'ai pas fait expres.” 
(‘Excuse me, sir. It was not intentional.’’) 
A critic writing in Le Figaro Littéraire on the 
Versailles exhibition commented that it was 
an apology she might well have made to the 
French nation. 

Reports of the exhibit and the controversy 
bring to mind the attempt that was made by 
loyal followers of the Queen to provide an 
asylum in Pennsylvania for her and some of 
her royal sympathizers, after the fall of the 
monarchy in 1792 and during the Reign of 
Terror that followed. Close ties between 
France and America had been woven by the 
Alliance of 1778 giving aid to the Colonists 
in the American Revolution, by commercial 
and financial dealings between the two coun- 
tries, and personal associations on both sides 
of the water. This probably induced a number 
of exiles to seek asylum in the United States. 
Some, no doubt, were influenced by the ro- 
mantic concept of the simple life of the natural 
man living in sylvan silence with the noble 
unspoiled Indian as his neighbor, as glorified 
by Rousseau and Chateaubriand. 

Also, the French settlers on the island of 
Santo Domingo had been the victims of slave 
and mulatto uprisings that followed the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man issued by 
the French Assembly in Paris, prefixed to the 
French Constitution of 1781 establishing a 
constitutional monarchy under Louis XVI. 
Plantations had been devastated, and some 
whites slain by rebellious negroes. Many had 
died from an epidemic of yellow fever. Ac- 
cordingly, in the summer of 1793, two thou- 
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sand men and women from the island arrived 
in Philadelphia, aided by the French Benevo- 
lent Society of Philadelphia, which two lead- 
ing Franco-Americans, Stephen Girard and 
Peter Duponceau, had been largely instru- 
mental in founding. Robert Morris, financier 
of the American Revolution, merchant, and 
land-speculator, and his partner John Nicol- 
son, comptroller-general of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, promoted the pur- 
chase of a huge tract of land that would 
enhance the value of other lands owned by 
Morris in Pennsylvania and New York. Ac- 
cording to legend, Marie Antoinette and her 
children were to be spirited out of France to 
this place of refuge. 

The area selected was sixteen hundred acres 
in Bradford County along the Susquehanna, 
ten miles below Towanda, between Wysox 
and Wyalusing, where the river arches east- 
ward into a great horseshoe bend, half en- 
circling a terrace of land that slopes gently 
backward into the western hills. It was to be 
called Azilum, or Asylum, for those who 
wished to escape either the slave insurrec- 
tions and yellow fever of Santo Domingo, or 
imprisonment and death for their loyalty to 
Louis XVI and the royal family. Few cour- 
tiers close to the King came, however. Most 
of the emigrés were minor nobility, clergymen, 
merchants, and a few artisans. Politically 
many had favored a constitutional monarchy 
and a gradual reform of France without 
violence and bloodshed. 

The two most active promoters of the 
colony were Antoine Omer Talon and Louis 
de Noailles. Talon, a French attorney and 
justice, was an adviser of the King who, to 
avoid the guillotine, had escaped to England 
and to America after the fall of the monarchy 
in 1792. The Duke de Noailles, a brother-in- 
law of Lafayette, participated actively in the 
National Constituent Assembly, in which, on 
August 4, 1789, he made a brief and effective 
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speech proposing the abolition of the feudal 
privileges of the aristocracy. His mother had 
been maid of honor to Marie Antoinette. 

De Noailles left France following the 
establishment of the Republic in 1793, when 
his name had been placed on a list of emigrés, 
marking his property for confiscation. After 
a brief stay in England he came to Phila- 
delphia and became a partner in the banking 
house of Bingham and Co., speculated on the 
stock exchange, and made a fortune. Asso- 
ciated in the Asylum project was Captain 
John Keating, a capable French Army officer 
from Santo Domingo. A few settlers from 
Connecticut already there were claimants to 
the land. 

Three hundred acres of the land were laid 
out with a two-acre market square at its 
center and gridiron streets. Under direction of 
Talon and others, building materials were 
assembled, food supplies procured, and skilled 
workmen hired in Wilkes-Barre, who some- 
times took advantage of the language barrier 
to overcharge the French. In 1794 more exiles 
arrived. Thirty log houses, a chapel, and a 
theater in the market place were erected. 
Crude though the structures were, many had 
chimneys, wallpaper, window glass, shutters, 
and porches, to satisfy the desire for beauty 
and comfort. Pioneer industries were begun— 
the making of soap and gunpowder from 
potash and pearlash, a gristmill, a glass fac- 
tory, and a furniture shop. 

A large two-story log house was erected, 
84 feet long and 60 feet wide, with numerous 
small panel windows and eight large fire- 
places. This was known as La Grande Maison, 
and is believed by some to have been designed 
as the Queen’s House, a retreat for Marie 
Antoinette and her children, whom de No- 
ailles plotted to rescue from prison. Summer 
houses and rustic arbors were designed for 
their pleasure, but the Queen was executed 
before they were completed. The Duke de la 





Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, who spent twelve 
days in the colony, wrote in his journal: 

‘The sentiments of the colonists are good. 
Everyone follows his business, the cultivator 
as well as the inn-keeper and tradesman with 
as much zeal and exertion as if he had been 
brought up to it. The soil is tolerably good, 
the climate healthful. Almost all the in- 
gredients of a thriving colony concur in 
Asylum and afford room to hope that these 
great national advantages will in time be im- 
proved for the benefit and prosperity of the 
colonists.”’ 

Many distinguished travelers visited the 
colony and were entertained at La Grande Mai- 
son, including Talleyrand and Louis Philippe. 

The seizure of American ships by the 
French Government and confiscation of 
American ships and cargoes strained the rela- 
tions between the United States and France. 
Some of the Americans disliked the colonists 
and their different ways of life. Morris and 
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Nicholson went backrupt for ten million dol- 
lars. Talon and Keating became interested in 
founding a new colony near the Allegheny 
River. Many of the emigrés drifted to Charles- 
ton, Savannah, and New Orleans, and some 
returned to Santo Domingo. In 1803 Na- 
poleon had decreed that exiles might apply 
for repatriation, an offer which some ap- 
parently accepted. A few, however, remained. 
The impress of the French colony on north- 
ern Pennsylvania remains in such place names 
as Frenchtown, Asylum Township, Laporte, 
Homet’s Ferry, Coudersport, Smethport, 
Roulette, Keating, and Dushore. None of the 
fifty structures, however, has survived. 

Thirty miles up the Susquehanna River, in 
the Tioga Point Museum at Athens, Penn- { 
sylvania, documents, memorabilia, and re- 
corded family traditions have been gathered 
together over many years to furnish the 
sources from which the history of Asylum 
has been written. 
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“STRENGTH AND LOVELINESS” 


Quite fitting for this illustration is the title “Strength and Loveliness” for it pictures 
glass — mankind’s most versatile servant — in an elemental state. 

There is true symbolism in this glass chipped from a melting tank. In our imagination 
we can define its potential in adding safety, beauty and comfort to our way of life. 

Although older than civilization itself, glass in the hands of today’s glassmaker has 
become in reality the most versatile of materials and is constantly serving mankind in 
new and different ways. Few materials other than glass have had such a beneficial impact 
on modern living; fewer still have shown the tremendous progress that glass has made in 
the past several decades. 

Glass when polished to its brilliant finish and fabricated into safety glass protects us 
in our automobiles. The modern wrap-around windshield, for example, is a beautifully 
curving glass that is the epitome of beauty and safety. 

In our homes we enjoy the diamond-like brilliance of plate glass mirrors reflecting 
the beauty of our surroundings. Large Twindow units open the walls of our homes to 
lovely outdoor scenes. 

Yes, in glass there is “Strength and Loveliness” and in glass by “Pittsburgh Plate” 
there are the finest of materials and workmanship. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ETRUSCAN ART 
By P. J. Rus 
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_— I agreed to review this book; then, 
that fatal step taken, I became panic- 
stricken. To me the thought of my reviewing 
a book about the art of anybody, including 
the Etruscans, seemed preposterous. I’m worse 
off than the man who admitted he knew all 
about art but didn’t know what he liked. I 
don’t even know what I like. 

It came as a considerable surprise to dis- 
cover that not only could I read and under- 
stand this book, I even enjoyed it. I’m not 
quite sure what I expected, but I know what 
I got: a concise, clear, and sensible exposi- 
tion of what the Etruscans produced in the 
fields of sculpture, architecture, painting, and 
minor arts, and what their art tells us of them 
and the world in which they lived. 

The author does not attempt a description 
of Etruscan art in textbook style, nor does he 
try to furnish a paper on esthetic apprecia- 
tion. He says his book should be read as a 
collection of archeological essays designed to 
interest wider circles than the university 
world in the results of modern studies of 
Etruscan antiquities. I think he succeeds ad- 
mirably. 

The Etruscans occupied central and north- 
ern Italy through most of the last eight hun- 
dred years before Christ. It is traditional to 
regard them as mysterious, a people whose 
genesis is unknown, appearing full-blown as 
if by magic. This is not true, and Riis sets 
forth three major theories to account for 
their origin and presence in Italy. 

One theory is that they were Italian 
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aborigines. Another is that they were emi- 
grants from the Alps. The third, and most 
widely accepted in antiquity and now, is that 
they were immigrants into Italy from the 
east, from Anatolian and Greek lands. Riis 
prefers the third explanation because of 
literary, linguistic, and archeological evi- 
dence. 

The distinct but gradual transformation of 
the Central Italian Iron Age culture, begin- 
ning early in the eighth century B.c., Riis 
attributes to successive waves of Etruscan 
immigrants. This movement of people con- 
tinued until about the end of the seventh cen- 
tury, when it can be said Central Italy was 
ruled by the Etruscan cities. 

In the succeeding hundred years, Etruscan 
political power reached its zenith, and was 
the most powerful force in Italy. During the 
last quarter and the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c., Etruscan fortunes took a turn for 
the worse, and with the rise of Rome as an 
aggressive power in the fourth century, 
Etruscan political hegemony was doomed. 
Steadily Etruscan cities were brought under 
Roman sway until by the end of the first 
century B.c., Etruscan citizens were granted 
Roman citizenship, and Etruria was Roman. 

These facts of immigration and political 
history are pertinent and important to the 
story of Etruscan art as told by Riis. In the 
beginning of the planting of the Etruscans in 
Italy, much of their artistic production had a 
pronounced Oriental flavor. This feature con- 
tinued until about the end of the seventh cen- 
tury B.c., when, as noted above, immigra- 
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Lid of an Etruscan funeral urn dating to second or third 
century B.C., from Chiusi, the Latin Clusium, showing the 
Greek influence. Museum collection. 


tion from Anatolia came to an end. 

The Oriental cast of early Etruscan work 
was in time replaced by a Greek likeness. 
This, according to Riis, was inevitable. 
Etruscans and Greeks possessed a common 
cultszai background in myth, custom, even 
clothing. Immigrants after the seventh cen- 


tury came from Greek areas. Immediate com- 
mercial and religious contact with Greece 
continued long after intercourse with Ana- 
tolia had ceased to be important. Greek 
artisans lived in Etruscan cities, and Greek 
colonies were scattered along the Italian 
coasts. There were somewhat parallel de- 
velopments in the appreciation of similar 
ideals in art as well as in knowledge and use 
of technical and stylistic techniques. Always 
the Etruscans followed the Greeks. 

Further evidence of this continued reliance 
on Greek models is furnished by internal evi- 
dence from Etruscan productions. The first 
important Greek influence for Etruscans after 
the Oriental had begun to dwindle was that 
of Corinth, and Etruscan materials reflected 
Corinthian styles. When Athens’ importance 
both politically and artistically began to 
overshadow that of Corinth, Etruscan prod- 
ucts became Atticized. This was hardly based 
on esthetic or ethical grounds. The explana- 


tion is more mundane and simple. Etruscan 
artists were influenced by what they could 
see, and they produced for markets in which 
they could sell. As Athens’commercial in- 
fluence increased, so did its power to export 
its own artistic products and its opportunity 
to force others to produce what it would buy. 

As a result, it is not always easy to de- 
termine whether or not a given article is 
Greek or Etruscan. Because of the refined 
nature of most Greek work and the locale of 
the finds, this may not be true of the ma- 
jority of pieces, but it certainly occurs often 
enough to be reckoned with in identifications 
when provenience is unknown. 

The distinction is often apparent by the 
character of the object. The Greeks had a 
genius for reaching natural perfection. They 
worked with calm and reverent minds. Riis 
says they had sublimity, severity, and mod- 
eration, what the Greeks called ethos. The 
Etruscans, on the other hand, moved in an 
aura of exuberance, caprice, irrational fancy, 
and earthy humor. In contrast to ethos, their 
work shows exaggeration, simplification, and 
a lushness the Greeks would have considered 
unworthy. 

Only recently, perhaps with the modern 
artists’ emancipation from Greek rules of per- 
fection, can Etruscan art be viewed objec- 
tively. Riis views it objectively and says it is 
worthy, an important thing in itself. 

Not to do any comparing ourselves, it 
suffices to say that Riis’ thesis that the story 
of Etruscan art in Italy is largely the tale of 
the Hellenizing of Italy seems proved. He 
makes his points judiciously. His statements 
are based on evidence from objects carefully 
described and illustrated in the excellent 
plates. It is to be regretted, incidentally, that 
these plates are bunched in the back of the 
book instead of being placed near their text 
references, but such placements are deter- 
mined not by needs of author or reader but by 








economics, and the author here has no re- 
sponsibility. To discuss architecture, Riis 
refers to specific structures in Volatterae, 
Vetulonia, Caere. For sculpture he cites 
works from these cities as well as Vulci, 
Clusium, and others. To make his points 
about the weakness of Etruscan artistic in- 
fluence in Campania, he discusses specific ob- 
jects from that part of Italy. 

To Rome, Etruria was Greece in Italy. 
Roman aristocrats had reverence for Etruscan 
traditions and arts long after Rome’s might 
had overpowered Etruscan political and 
military pretensions. Not until after the first 
century B.c., did Rome free herself from 
direct Etruscan influence and develop an 
artistic expression of her own patterned after 
Greek ideals. Riis holds that Rome performed 





a considerable feat in discarding her Etrusco- 
Italian inheritance for the Greek tradition, 
since she had been so directly under Etruria’s 
influence. But he also says it is true this 
Etruscan influence accounts in large measure 
for the ease with which Rome adopted Greek 
ideals. To appreciate the master after first 
admiring the pupil was not too big a step. 
It must not be supposed that development 
of expression within Etruria itself is neglected 
by the author while his central theme is being 
explored. Within the Etruscan culture, as a 
thing apart from, although certainly in- 
fluenced by, outside models, there was de- 
velopment from an early Italico-Etruscan 
archaic sort of expression, as developed at 
Caere, up to a national form of expression in 
luxuriant, exuberant styles quite different 
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from Greek forms. It was these independent 
developments that Riis says influenced early 
Roman artistic expression to a remarkable de- 
gree and never quite lost influence even after 
the Hellenistic Roman style emerged. This 
accounts for the fact that it is not always any 
easier to tell a Roman production from an 
Etruscan than it is to tell an Etruscan from 
a Greek. 

Some years ago I was writing an essay on 
Etruria for guidance of students at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in the preparation of 
a mural to capture salient features of Etruscan 
culture. I had great difficulty in locating 
references giving a well-rounded story of 
what the Etruscans made and what the 
things they made meant. This book does just 
that. I think it a valuable contribution to 
our understanding of the ancient Mediter- 
ranean lands. 
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FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 
(Continued from page 301) 
and Philip C. Elliott, head of the Albright 
Art School of University of Buffalo. 

In addition to the Pittsburgh juror, G. 
David Thompson, a number of out-of-town 
collectors were present: Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Zadok and Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Bradley, 
of Milwaukee; Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence H. 
Bloedel, of Williamstown, Massachusetts; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Bernoudy, of St. Louis; 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Zimmermann and 
Phillip Bruno, of New York City; and Lock- 
wood Thompson, of Cleveland. 

Among the artists represented in the Inter- 
national, who attended, were the two jurors, 
Afro Basaldella, of Rome, Italy, and Ben 
Shahn, of Roosevelt, New Jersey; and John 
Hultberg, George Barber, and Philip Pearl- 
stein, all of New York City. 
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